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Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 

The  editorial  board  of  The  Noiseless  Spider  agrees  with 
Henry  Miller  that  the  pangs  of  birth  relate  not  to  the  body  but 
to  the  spirit.  It  was  demanded  of  us  to  know  love,  experience 
union  and  communion,  and  thus  achieve  liberation  from  the 
wheel  of  life  and  death.  But  we  have  chosen  to  remain  this  side 
of  Paradise  and  to  create  through  art  the  illusory  substance  of 
our  dreams.  In  a  profound  sense  we  are  forever  delaying  the 
act.  We  flirt  with  destiny  and  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  with  myth. 
We  die  in  the  throes  of  our  own  tragic  legends,  like  spiders 
caught  in  our  own  web. 


The  following  item  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Friday, 
October  20,  1978: 

SPIDER  SERVES  AS  'WATCHDOG' 

San  Francisco  (AP) — Tom  Cole,  operator  of  a  craft  shop 
here,  experienced  a  series  of  burglaries  and  decided  to  try  some- 
thing new.  He  obtained  a  5-year-old  tarantula  and  placed  it  in 
plain  sight  in  a  display  case  with  a  warning  sign:  "This  area  is 
patroled  nightly."  So  far,  he  has  had  no  more  burglaries. 
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OPEN  LETTER  TO  HENRY  MILLER 

by 
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Dear  Henry  Miller: 

I  am  a  long-time  fan  of  yours,  although  I've  never  allowed 
myself  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you.  Still,  for  a  considerable 
time  I  have  wanted  to  do  so.  Now  comes  this  opportunity.  A 
week  ago,  I  was  in  the  audience  for  the  third  of  your  question- 
and-answer  sessions  at  the  Actor's  and  Director's  Lab  in  Los 
Angeles.  I  was  enchanted.  You  were  as  I  had  come  to  know 


you.  I  had  finally  seen  Miller  the  man,  and  wonder  of  wonders, 
he  matched  the  Henry  Miller  of  the  printed  page.  I  had  been 
afraid  that  in  the  flesh  you  might  let  me  down.  But  no!  You  and 
your  work  fit  together  like  two  halves  of  the  same  shell. 

The  naturalness,  the  straight-ahead  and  direct  prose,  the 
clean  simplicity,  the  lack  of  affectation  or  pomposity,  the  af- 
firmativeness  of  tone,  the  humor  and  wit,  the  flow  of  the  born 
story-teller,  in  short,  the  spirit  was  there  in  the  man.  All  of 
those  qualities  which  had  lit  up  the  page  for  me  lit  up  the  stage 
that  day.  "Does  the  young  lady  in  white  down  there  have  a  ques- 
tion for  me?"  A  gentle  laughter  through  the  audience.  Henry 
Miller  being  what  people  have  come  to  think  of  him  as  being. 
Henry  Miller  giving  them  what  they  wanted  with  the  boyish 
charm  of  the  man  who  truly  reveres  and  loves  women.  In  spite 
of  the  way  you  have  written  about  women,  the  feeling  remains 
strong  in  me  that  you  like  women,  admire  and  love  them,  are 
even  in  awe  of  them. 

A  Saturday  afternoon,  Henry  Miller  in  "Questions  and 
Answers"  in  twentieth-century  California.  He's  5'8"  or  9",  a 
slight  but  enduring  frame,  delicate  but  tenacious  like  the  white 
prayer  trees  of  Japan,  gray  suit  (reminding  one  that  he's  of  the 
Bogart  generation),  red  checkered  shirt,  kerchief  carefully 
folded  in  lapel  pocket,  white  socks,  shuffling  white  bedroom 
slippers,  a  carved  cane — again  slender  but  sturdy.  A  slow  shuf- 
fling from  the  wings  to  the  chair,  table,  microphone,  glass  of 
water.  Not  the  shuffling  of  an  old  man.  No !  You'll  never  be  old. 
Age  cannot  touch  you.  I  don't  recall  a  wrinkle  in  your  face  and 
even  though  your  hands  were  heavily  veined  and  purple,  some- 
how they  too  defy  age,  looking  bruised  rather  than  old.  You 
have  quite  simply  continued  to  evolve  into  being  more  and  more 
Henry  Miller. 

As  you  sat  there,  taking  questions  through  a  'translator'  be- 
cause of  your  diminished  hearing,  I  realized  the  importance  of 
your  creed  of  acceptance.  For  by  accepting  what  is,  we  do  in- 
deed transcend  it  and  keep  our  dignity  intact.  Once  we  stop 
struggling  against  things  and  accept,  then  all  becomes  part  of 
one  long,  continuous,  eternal  flow.  "Paradise  is  everywhere  and 
every  road,  if  one  continues  along  it  far  enough  leads  to  it.  One 


can  only  go  forward  and  then  sideways,  then  up  and  then  down. 
There  is  no  progress:  there  is  perpetual  movement,  displace- 
ment, which  is  circular,  spiral,  endless.  Every  man  has  his 
own  destiny:  the  only  imperative  is  to  follow  it,  to  accept  it,  no 
matter  2vhere  it  leads.  .  .  .  Understanding  is  not  piercing  of  the 
mystery  but  an  acceptance  of,  a  living  blissfully  with  it,  in  it, 
through  and  by  it." 

QUESTION:  What  form  of  government  do  you  think  best  for 
the  artist  to  live  under? 

ANSWER:  No  government! 

In  the  American  grain.  That  is  how  I  think  of  you.  Never  as 
an  expatriate.  Never  urbane  like  Fitzgerald  nor  macho  like 
Hemingway.  And  in  fact  though  you  were  in  Paris  during  the 
days  of  Gertrude  Stein's  salon,  you  were  never  a  part  of  it.  You 
were  much  more  of  an  intellectual  than  any  of  those  writers,  and 
American  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  You  followed  in  the 
tradition  of  Whitman,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson  and  stood  for  all 
those  things  our  country  is  supposed  to  be  about.  The  American 
romantics  were  singers,  singing  romantics  even  when  the  song 
rang  out  harsh  and  strident  against  America.  They  were  against 
government  and  for  the  individual,  for  life.  They  transcended, 
glorified,  reveled  in  life.  You  identified  all  with  Lawrence's  band 
of  "aristocrats  of  the  spirit."  Their  message,  like  yours,  is  all 
affirmation.  Even  when  you're  raging,  the  rage  is  an  affirmation 
of  the  life  force.  The  rage  is  filled  with  a  living,  healthy  vitality. 
Boundaries  are  not  accepted,  there  are  no  barriers.  Not  even 
evil.  "Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road."  You  are 
of  the  same  stuff  as  Whitman  and  Thoreau.  The  words  you  use 
to  describe  them  fit  you  as  well,  a  cloth  cut  to  the  same  size,  a 
spangled  garment  to  wrap  around  those  who  have  learned  to 
"stand  still  like  the  hummingbird." 

Despite  the  absence  of  any  visible  imprimatur  such  as  a  Nobel 
or  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  your  day  will  come  and  you  will  be  exalted 
like  Whitman  and  Thoreau  and  Emerson.  The  true  artist  never 
fits  into  the  busy-bee,  clock-time  society  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. He  is  anti-social  by  nature  and  against  by  creed,  by  reli- 
gion, by  conscience,  against  all  that  is  and  that  the  average  per- 
son takes  comfort  in.  "We  are  in  the  Time  of  the  Assassins.  The 


order  of  the  day  is:  liquidate!  The  enemy,  the  arch-enemy,  is 
the  man  who  speaks  the  truth.  Every  realm  of  society  is  per- 
meated with  falsity  and  falsification.  What  survives,  what  is 
upheld,  what  is  defended  to  the  last  ditch,  is  the  lie." 

Art  by  definition  breaks  down  barriers  and  that  is  just  what 
you  did.  The  Tropic  books  shattered  the  world.  A  letter  from 
Lawrence  Durrell:  Dear  Henry  Miller:  I  have  just  read  Tropic 
of  Cancer  again  and  feel  I'd  like  to  write  you  a  line  about  it.  It 
strikes  me  as  being  the  only  really  man-size  piece  of  work  which 
this  century  can  really  boast  of.  It's  a  howling  triumph  from  the 
ivord  go;  and  not  only  is  it  a  literary  and  artistic  smack  on  the 
bell  for  everyone,  but  it  really  gets  down  on  paper  the  blood  and 
bowels  of  our  time.  I  have  never  read  anything  like  it.  I  did  not 
imagine  anything  like  it  could  be  written;  and  yet,  curiously, 
reading  it  I  seemed  to  recognize  it  as  something  which  I  knew 
we  were  all  ready  for.  The  space  was  all  cleared  for  it.  Tropic 
turns  the  comer  into  a  new  life  which  has  regained  its  bowels." 

QUESTION:  What  do  you  think  of  pornography? 

ANSWER:  /  did  not  write  pornography.  That  is  something 
else.  What  I  wrote  is  maybe  erotic.  .  .  .  but  not  pornography  .  .  . 
"That  dirty  old  man  who  wrote  all  those  dirty  books,"  I  know 
that's  what  they  say  of  me! 

I  know  you  didn't  write  dirty  books.  What  you  did  was  to 
write  life  as  it  is!  As  you  said  somewhere,  you  brought  life  back 
into  literature.  When  I  am  at  my  lowest  moments,  I  find  it  is  to 
you  that  I  turn  for  sustenance,  for  renewal  of  faith,  for  a  belief 
in  myself  and  in  mankind.  For  even  when  you  are  critical  and 
outrageous,  you  remain  a  celebrant  at  the  feast  of  life.  THE 
COLOSSUS  OF  MAROUSSI,  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE 
HEART,  STAND  STILL  LIKE  THE  HUMMINGBIRD, 
AIR-CONDITIONED  NIGHTMARE,  BIG  SUR  AND  THE 
ORANGES  OF  HIERONYMOUS  BOSCH,  THE  COSMOLOG- 
ICAL  EYE,  REMEMBER  TO  REMEMBER,  TIME  OF  THE 
ASSASSINS ,  in  the  pages  of  those  books  an  incredible  range  of 
persons,  places,  thoughts,  visions  swim  like  a  school  of  vibrant 
fish  in  the  ocean  of  youi'  prose.  Redemption,  salvation,  faith, 
art,  religion,  mysticism,  happiness,  acceptance  and  above  all 
else,  life,  living  here  and  now,  in  the  present,  not  over  there, 


not  over  some  hill  or  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  (Always  "at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,"  though!)  When  I  said  earlier  that  I  love  the 
work,  what  I  meant  was  that  I  love  the  spirit  of  the  man  that 
leaps  off  the  page,  singes  the  edges  of  the  heart,  and  brands  the 
soul  with  the  emblem  of  life  itself. 

QUESTION:  Have  you  ever  known  loneliness? 

ANSWER:  Yes,  I  guess  I  have.  In  the  Big  Sur  period.  But  I 
revelled  in  it. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  you  were  able  to  do  that,  to  revel 
in  it,  because  you  accepted  the  loneliness  as  the  condition  of 
your  existence  at  the  moment? 

ANSWER:  Yes,  I  think  so. 

But  surely  you  were  not  always  of  such  an  insouciant  nature. 
How  did  all  those  books  get  written?  Anais  Nin  told  me  she  had 
never  seen  you  depressed  or  despondent.  Rather  you  were  al- 
ways laughing,  joyous,  full  of  life,  buoyant,  joking,  telling 
stories.  Where  does  that  spirit  come  from?  A  happy  childhood  in 
Brooklyn?  As  I  speak  to  you,  a  moth  ponders  the  impenetrabil- 
ity of  the  glass  windowpane  separating  him  from  the  light — 
much  as  I  ponder  your  nature.  I  am  able  to  feel  it,  but  I  strug- 
gle in  vain  to  grasp  it.  It  eludes  me,  beckoning  me  into  the 
pages  of  your  work.  The  answers  are  there.  Back  to  the  begin- 
ning. The  nascent  writer.  Paris.  The  Miller-Nin  correspondence. 
The  early  '30s.  I  move  through  your  words  and  across  the  pages 
of  print.  The  letters  were  in  reality  a  journal,  written  as  much 
to  yourself  as  to  Anais,  who  was  overwhelmed  by  their  volume, 
often  200  pages  in  length.  A  mind  on  the  road,  athirst,  in  search 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  You  sent  her  detailed  notes  about  what  you 
were  reading:  Rilke,  Lawrence,  Spengler,  Nietzsche,  Dos- 
toevsky,  Rimbaud,  Cendrars,  Tristan  Tzara,  Joyce,  Chirico, 
Proust.  The  mind  like  the  inside  of  a  honeycomb:  God,  it  is 
maddening  to  think  that  even  one  day  must  pass  without  writ- 
ing. I  shall  never,  never  catch  up.  And  it  is  no  doubt  why  I 
write  with  such  vehemence,  such  distortion.  It  is  despair  .  .  . 
God,  I  feel  that  I  am  planted  in  a  desert,  on  an  absolutely 
futile,  ridiculous  errand.  .  .  .  Proust  went  to  your  head  and 
Dostoevsky,  too.  Dear  Anais  .  .  .  Have  just  left  the  cinema  after 


seeing  City  Lights  with  the  profound  conviction  that  Chaplin  is 
great.  .  .  .  When  you  asked  if  I  thought  my  writing  might  he 
interpreted  as  erotic  I  must  say  yes,  but  that  isn't  enough.  Just 
yes.  I  don't  think  of  it  as  being  defined  by  this  or  that,  as 
representing  this  or  that.  I  am  trying  to  be  a  man,  to  speak  as  a 
man  speaks  and  not  to  leave  out  anything  because  of  principles, 
art,  or  ivhatever  it  may  be  that  has  constrained  men  heretofore. 
And  I  write  in  the  first  person  in  order  to  get  closer  to 
verisimilitude — not  for  the  sake  of  realism  .  .  .  I  lie 
occasionally — ivhy  not?  My  lying  is  in  keeping  with  giving  the 
truth  about  myself  It  is  not  a  machine  that  is  registering  this 
record  of  a  soul,  but  a  human  being."  A  postscript  from  another 
letter:  The  best  thing  in  Dada  was  "God  can  afford  to  make 
mistakes.  So  can  Dada."  (That's  a  very  old  idea  of  mine/j 

They  go  on  and  on,  these  remarkable  letters,  until  you  leave 
Paris  and  go  to  Greece.  To  escape  the  war?  There  has  been 
some  speculation  as  to  that.  A  question  that  brings  up  the  issue 
of  the  role  of  the  artist  in  society.  Does  the  artist  have  a  role? 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  artist's  only  duty  is  to  man- 
kind. THE  COLOSSUS  OF  MAROUSSI  is  a  case  in  point.  You 
glorified  the  Greek  spirit,  the  violet  hght,  the  huge  boulders, 
the  hard  land — all  of  this  you  wrote  about  at  a  time  when  the 
Greeks  themselves  were  starving  to  death  and  nary  a  word  of 
that.  In  fact,  you  suggested  that  the  only  food  they  needed  was 
spiritual  food.  No  less  a  figure  than  Kazantzakis  took  issue  with 
the  Greece  of  your  creation.  Poverty,  when  it  is  not  excessive 
and  does  not  reach  the  point  of  hunger  and  misery,  is  really 
well  suited  to  any  people  or  any  individual  averse  to  iveighting 
the  spirit  down  with  the  flesh,  wrote  the  author  of  ZORBA  THE 
GREEK.  But  when  poverty  is  excessive,  it  becomes  a  blight  that 
degrades  man.  In  Greece  the  poverty  is  excessive.  According  to 
official  statistics,  2,300,000  Greeks — that  is  one  third  of  the 
population — do  not  eat  when  they  are  hungry.  It  is  shameful  to 
remain  unperturbed  by  so  tragic  a  situation.  The  writer,  who  is 
by  nature  more  sensitive,  cannot  repress  his  indignation  or 
shirk  his  responsibility.  He  is  duty-bound  not  to  sleep;  he  must 
keep  his  people  on  the  alert.  Furthermore,  I  think  that  this  role 


of  the  ivriter  as  agitator  is  indispensable  in  all  countries  ruled 
by  injustice.  I  mean  to  say,  virtually  throughout  the  whole 
earth. " 

And  yet,  despite  the  validity  of  what  he  says,  which  is  his 
truth,  THE  COLOSSUS  OF  MAROUSSI  remains  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  books  ever  written  and  is  certainly  as  significant 
as  was  Picasso's  GUERNICA.  What  if  you  and  Kazantzakis  had 
met?  That  was  a  question  I  had  for  you  and  did  not  ask  that 
Saturday  afternoon.  Kazantzakis  wrote  of  heroic  models,  of 
saviors;  you  wrote  of  everyman.  Although  Kazantzakis  called 
himself  a  man  of  the  East,  he  was  Western,  Germanic  even,  in 
his  thought.  Whereas  you  have  a  mentality,  an  ease  of  accep- 
tance, decidedly  more  Eastern  than  Western.  What  would  your 
answer  have  been?  Perhaps  this  passage  on  "saviors":  For  these 
active  spirits,  the  light  of  truth  proved  not  only  blinding  but 
shattering.  In  ways  unpremeditated  and  unforeseen  they  acti- 
vated the  soul  of  man.  And  in  their  wake  strife  and  conflict 
multiplied.  Man  was  not  regenerated,  not  made  over:  he  became 
the  battleground  of  darker,  more  disturbing  forces.  And  so, 
regardless  of  their  heroic  behavior,  regardless  of  their  sublime 
motives,  I  have  come  to  regard  such  activity  as  indefensible. 
Even  from  the  purest  of  motives  one  has  not  the  right  to 
"molest"  another.  The  effort  to  bring  a  man  to  God,  or  to  bring 
him  enlightenment,  is  an  act  of  violation.  It  is  even  more  rep- 
rehensible than  to  subjugate  him  bodily.  Does  not  the  whole  art 
of  living  center  about  the  practice  of  tolerance,  of  noninterfer- 
ence? Before  it  is  possible  to  love  one  another,  as  we  are  so  often 
enjoined,  it  is  necessary  to  respect  one  another,  respect  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  soul". 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  humankind  has  many  faces.  So  too 
there  are  many  images  which  come  to  mind  as  I  seek  to  fix  you 
in  my  sensibility:  the  eternal  singer — sometimes  out  of  tune, 
off-key — who  nevertheless  revels  in  singing,  for  the  pure  act 
that  it  is;  the  clown  "in  season  and  out";  the  celebrant  at  the 
altar  of  life;  the  old  earth-digger  in  the  hilarious  tradition  of 
Rabelais.  And  although  you  think  of  yourself  in  Buddha-like 
terms,  I  do  not.  The  twinkle  in  the  eye,  the  grin,  the  vitality — 
all  conspire  to  deny  you  that  look  in  the  mirror.   I  see  you. 


ultimately,  as  a  contented  eagle  on  its  roost,  peacefully  folding 
its  wings  in  acceptance  of  the  dualities  of  the  warring  selves.  In 
the  sense  that  art  is  something  pointing  towards  spiritual  revi- 
talization,  a  way  of  making  us  feel  and  exist  more  aboundantly, 
you  have  succeeded.  You  have  more  than  succeeded!  They 
should  erect  billboards  all  over  this  country  with  these  words  of 
yours  for  all  to  read:  The  worst  is  not  death  but  being  blind, 
blind  to  the  fact  that  everything  about  life  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
miraculous! 

—  Barbara  Kraft 
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Is  Life  the  Incurable  Disease? 

Is  life  the  incurable  disease? 

The  infant  is  born  howling 

&  we  laugh, 

the  dead  man  smiles 

&  we  cry, 

resisting  the  passage, 

always  resisting  the  passage, 

that  turns  life 

into  eternity. 

Blake  sang  alleluias 

on  his  deathbed. 

My  own  grandmother, 

hardly  a  poet  at  all, 

smiled 

as  we'd  never  seen  her  smile 

before. 

Perhaps  the  dress  of  flesh 

is  no  more  than  a  familiar  garment 

that  grows  looser  as  one  diets 

on  death,  &  perhaps  we  discard  it 

or  give  it  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 

who  have  not  learned  yet 

what  blessing  it  is 

to  go  naked? 

—  Erica  Jong 


Night  Song 

You  ask  me  to  explain;  I  never  can. 

The  words  lie  under  fathoms,  black  and  green, 

luminous  as  a  reef 

and  toothed  like  death.  It  is  so  dark  down  there. 

Nothing's  on  the  surface  now,  I  know, 

but  cloudy,  shifting  tides, 

a  row  of  white  where  slow  currents  collide, 

pushing  their  crossed  directions  fitfully. 

I'm  not  there  to  answer  you; 

neither  on  the  mirror  face 

of  sliding  water,  no,  nor  underneath 

within  that  tropical  descent 

where  pressure  mounts 

faster  than  one  expects. 

Though  you  may  try 

for  years  to  read  the  patterned  white 

crossing  the  swells,  and  send 

your  plumb-lines  down: 

I  am  still  somewhere  else. 

Across  your  shoulder,  do  you  feel 

a  radiance  with  no  warmth, 

at  your  foot  see 

your  shadow  dimly  loomed  in  mercury? 

The  moon  that  stands  so  far  behind, 

cased  in  a  blackened  rainbow,  turn  around, 

there  is  your  silent  lover,  looking  down. 

—  Emily  Grosholz 
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The  dark  wanderer  to  the  beachcomber 

Live  by  the  ocean,  scattering  light 

from  glazed  interiors 

of  oyster  shells,  south  windows  of  the  church 

on  the  shore,  the  violet's  slight  temple. 

Nothing  can  blind  you  but  yourself. 

When  the  tide  is  high, 

the  bonehead  moon  sucking  the  waves 

up  over  the  breakwater,  hke  the  wish 

of  god  to  drown  you,  love, 

then  flee  ten  thousand  miles,  to  rest 

eyeless  and  alone  in  the  sea's  shroud. 

Forgive  my  lunar  moods, 

lust  for  engulfment  and  retreat. 

A  long  night  carries  me  into  the  east, 

and  I'll  come  round  again, 

though  to  your  feet 

or  to  the  edge  of  China,  who  can  tell? 

Hold  fast,  contain  your  light, 

your  secret  heart,  inviolate 

as  the  pilgrim's  shrine  inside  a  shell. 

—  Emily  Grosholz 
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Melanie 

Medium:  Pen  and  Ink 


—  Dawn  E.  Reiss 
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Metamorphic  Daydream 

playing  possum  under  a  rosebush 

curled  into  a  tiny  ball 

like  a  frightened  caterpillar 

while  naked  fancies 

blonde  flowing  hair  like  wings  in  the  wind 

toe  dance  on  each  soft  cloud 

towards  the  sun 

— Karen  Kmetzo 


For  My  Other 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  figure  out  how  we  love 
always  a  part  of  ourselves  becoming 

ourselves 
in  the  reaching  out  of  fingertips  to  your  lips 
the  slight  hesitation  of  onion  skin 
peeling  back 

from  the  solidness  of  its  body 
trying  to  clutch 
the  space  in  between 
the  tears 


Or  knowing  we  can  never  know 

that  part  of  ourselves 

that  is  always  becoming 

or  love  it 

in  the  warm  worn  way 

we  love 

the  comfortable  blue  love  death 

that  drops  its  slippers  one  by  one  by 

the  side  of  the  bed  rubs  its  soles  together 

and  rolls  its  beard  into  the  small  of  our  back 

the  complexity  of  movements 

skillfully  done  through  repetition 

the  numbness  that  comes  from  too  much  heat  or  cold 

the  unknowing  space  between  the  dance  of  flames 

Or  is  it  rather  to  be  always  looking  for  the  other 

identifying  the  other  by  its  skin 

but  always  on  the  edge  of  falling  in 

like  the  plum 

we  held  in  our  teeth  love, 

solid,  secure  in  its  sheer  blue  shell 

it  knew 

we  dared  not  bite 

not  taste  the  bitter  dribble  down  the  chin 

the  loss  of  form 

as  much  like  the  loss  of  love 

as  the  shadow  falling  into  the  center  of  things 

—  M.  Marcuss  Oslander 


September:  There  is  No  Small 
Inviolable  Place,  Nathaniel, 
Inside  Us,  Where  None  Can  Reach 

the  season 

lies  gilding  the  fields 

without  fanfare 

begins  the  change 

the  long  decline  to  winter. 

rain  fogs  the  season. 

jimsonweed 

opens  savage  in  the  cows'  field 

its  poisoned  sulky  blooms 

goldenrod  yellows,  dodder 

flowers  twining  round  the  knotweed 

tiny,  pure  white 

and  parasitic 

there  is  a  thread 

thick  as  fishing  line,  a  web 

in  all  the  space  between  two  bushes 

beyond  the  captured  curl 

of  leaves,  appears  the  spider 

his  legs  move  slow 

crouching 


my  own  legs 

are  not  unlike  the  water 

that,  after  rain,  runs  high  and  muddy 

whose  sound 

blends  with  the  sun 

borrowing  goldenrod  color  in  reddening  leaves 

and  blends  with  the  wind, 

pattering  like  sun  through  those  same  aging  leaves 

they  go  on  through  and  down. 

I  will  stand  on  my  legs  and  I  will  face  you 

swords 

in  hands 

we  will  move  together,  change  without  fanfare 

bloom  unexpected,  in  autumn  wind 

I  will  hve  first  and,  having  lived, 
then  I  will  die. 

—  Helen  Tartar 


THREE  HAIKU 

(for  Geri) 


January  12,  1979 

The  sun  is  an  eye? 

I  look  straight  into  the  sky 

and  see  my  blindness. 


March  I^,  1979 

Androgynous  beings. 

Two  tombstones  covered  with  glyphs. 

Blue,  green,  black,  blood,  bUss! 


March  25,  1979 

Parades  in  the  streets! 

The  sun  unravels  your  voice — 

a  Greek  bone,  a  maze. 


—  Bertrand  Mathieu 


Tiger  Rose 

Your  face  is  half  mine,  slapped  across  in  slow  motion. 

You  don't  even  have  the  telephone  number  of  the  nearest  ocean. 

The  name  you  hear  can  only  be  your  own, 

for  your  real  existence  is  in  the  external  home, 

Africa  is  your  step  beyond. 

It  could  definitely  be  your  throne, 

— Elephant  crossing  at  River  Z ante,  watching  for  evening  food. 

Dawn's  sunrise  brings  on  an  eternal  myth,  that  of  Thor 

and  Pegasus, 

,  ,  ,  and  the  golden  sands  of  the  Phantom's  home 

is  stretched  beneath  your  feet. 

You  definitely  wonder  if  you  should  take  a  handful  of  the  sand. 

No,  definitely  not.  I  mean,  it's  unworthy  of  you  to  do  so. 

Like,  it's  definitely  a  dream. 

You  can't  perceive  what's  real 

if  you  don't  even  know  what  organization  you  belong  to. 

Does  it  matter  if  it's  a  real  scene  or  not? 

Black  Pygmy  in  African  gurgle. 

—  James  Christopher  Cox 


"Realizing  that  walking  will  take  you  nowhere,  you  realize 
also  that  if  you  stop  walking  you  will  instantly  drop  through 
a  hole  in  the  pavement  and  hang  on  the  spiderwebs,  twitch- 
ing and  waiting." 

—  John  Wain  in  LETTERS  TO  FIVE  ARTISTS 


Estrus* 

There  are  no  plans 

so  tired  of  the  screams 

as  the  scraping  fiction 

in  Fall's  raked  leaves 

save  those  felt  cracking 

in  the  smother  of  incubation 

hatched  rancid 

she  sat 

upon  his  genius  &  grieved 

in  passion's  dust 

straining  music  thru  wild  flowers 

hanging  circles  in  the  scent  of  musk 

for  all  the  King's  horses 

&  all  the  King's  men 

—  JeffKelley 


*  Estrus  —  The  period  of  heat,  or  maximum  sexual  receptivity, 
in  the  female.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  estrus  is  also  the 
time  of  release  of  the  female's  eggs  from  the  ovaries. 
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To  Unknown  Men 

I  could  have  loved  you  in  another  time, 

another  place; 

our  eyes  meet 

time  and  time  again 

fresh  with  promise, 

unfulfilled. 

Is  this  the  magic 

that  you  court  me  with? 

Is  it  enough  to  know 

that  you  desire 

and  I  decline, 

pretending  the  silly  virgin 

till  I  lose  my  mind, 

wondering  about  your  hps, 

and  arms, 

and  deep  caresses, 

always  the  game 

forever  bitter, 

forever  sweet? 

—  Roseann  Bertini 


FABLE 

In  a  far  off  land,  there  once  lived  a  beautiful  little  boy  who 
was  unhappy.  The  land  he  lived  in  was  a  land  of  grown-ups, 
there  were  hardly  any  children  at  all.  He  didn't  even  have  any 
friends  because  the  only  other  child  around  was  a  two-year  old 
who  Hved  16  blocks  away.  That's  how  scarce  children  were. 
There  were  no  schools  or  playgrounds  or  parks  or  woods.  He 
didn't  know  that  such  things  had  ever  existed.  He  didn't  have 
any  games  or  toys  or  candy  and  certainly  not  any  storybooks. 
He  had  never  seen  trees  or  kittens  or  even  a  fishing  rod.  All  he 
had  ever  seen  was  the  house  he  hved  in  and  the  street  it  was  on. 
When  he  looked  out  his  window,  he  saw  rows  upon  endless  rows 
of  spotless,  shiny  apartment  buildings,  each  one  the  same  width, 
each  one  the  same  height.  Everything  was  alw'ays  exactly  the 
same  as  it  had  been  the  day  before.  It  never  rained  or  snowed, 
it  never  got  cold  or  hot,  and  the  sky  was  a  uniform  pale  gray 
which  got  sHghtly  darker  at  night. 

This  little  boy  seldom  saw  his  parents.  They  were  too  busy 
attending  to  their  own  self-fulfilhng  careers  and  competing  with 
their  neighbors.  He  had  never  met  his  grandparents,  but  he 
knew  they  were  kept  in  a  house  far  away  with  many  other  old 
people  where  they  wouldn't  be  a  bother  to  anybody.  His  sole 
companion  and  guide  was  his  automom,  the  fat  little  robot  who 
made  his  meals  and  made  sure  he  learned  his  lessons.  Once  a 
month  his  mother  came  to  his  room  to  see  if  he  was  growing 
well,  if  he  was  developing  clean  and  neat  habits,  and  to  check  on 
whether  he  was  learning.  She  would  then  program  the  automom 
for  the  next  month  and  tell  the  little  boy  that  she  would  let  his 
father  know  about  his  progress. 

So  the  beautiful  little  boy  grew  more  and  more  unhappy  as 
the  days  went  by.  He  couldn't  even  wish  for  something  better 
because  he  had  never  heard  of  lucky  stars  or  fairies  or  day- 
dreams. He  spent  his  time  learning  facts  and  doing  his  daily 
exercises  so  he  would  become  tall  and  handsome  hke  his  father. 
He  admired  his  father  very  much  and  whenever  he  was  able  to, 
he  sneaked  into  his  father's  hbrary  to  look  at  the  rows  and  rows 
of  smooth  shiny  books  heavy  with  facts.  Some  day  he  would 
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know  as  many  facts  as  his  father.  He  loved  to  look  at  the  graphs 
and  formulas  and  sometimes  he  held  the  books  in  his  hands  just 
to  feel  their  weight. 

One  day  as  he  was  looking  at  the  rows  of  shelves,  he  saw  a 
strange  thing.  It  was  a  slender,  queer  little  volume  wedged  in 
between  two  big,  fat  science  books.  It  seemed  dusty  and  when 
he  laid  his  finger  on  it,  the  cover  felt  rough.  He  was  puzzled. 
What  sort  of  book  would  be  so  thin  and  why  had  he  never 
noticed  it  before?  He  took  it  down  and  to  his  amazement,  it  was 
quite  weightless.  He  turned  it  over  and  over,  searching  for  a 
title  but  found  nothing.  He  felt  curious  and  excited.  He  was 
determined  to  examine  it  more  closely,  for  he  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  here  was  something  special,  something  he  had  never 
experienced  before.  He  tucked  the  queer  Httle  book  under  his 
jacket  and  ran  upstairs  to  his  room.  His  automom  was  standing 
in  the  corner,  her  lights  bhnking  and  questions  flashing  across 
her  screen,  but  he  just  pushed  the  OFF  button.  He  wanted  to 
be  alone. 

He  curled  up  in  the  corner  next  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
on  the  endless  rows  of  apartment  buildings.  They  were  the  same 
as  always.  He  sat  there  with  the  weightless  little  book  in  his 
hand  and  felt  a  dehghtful  Httle  shiver  run  up  his  spine.  Some- 
thing was  about  to  happen.  He  carefully  tried  to  open  the  book, 
but  the  covers  seemed  stuck  to  each  other.  He  softly  blew  the 
dust  off  it  and  then  rubbed  it  a  little  with  his  fist.  It  began  to 
glow  dully,  so  he  began  poHshing  it  with  his  sleeve.  The  more  he 
rubbed  it  the  more  it  glowed  and  soon  there  was  a  strange 
yellow  hght  surrounding  him.  It  felt  warm.  The  yellow  Hght 
escaped  through  the  window  and  slowly  swirled  around  the 
buildings,  enveloping  them  in  a  haze  and  soon  the  buildings 
disappeared  completely.  The  httle  boy  was  incredulous.  He  had 
never  felt  such  delicious  warmth  before.  Then  he  felt  a  change 
in  the  Hght;  in  some  places  it  was  darker.  He  stared  and  stared 
and  finally  noticed,  emerging  from  the  haze,  that  there  were 
strange  shapes  behind  the  dark  spots.  The  strange  shapes  were 
blocking  the  Hght;  they  were  tall  and  thin  and  had  long  arms 
crowned  with  a  green,  frizzy  substance.  Every  so  often  the 
arms  would  wave  and  the  dark  spots  would  move  and  dance  and 
touch  each  other.  There  were  many  of  these  strange  shapes,  but 
not  one  was  the  same.  The  little  boy  was  deHghted  with  these 
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fascinating  shapes  that  swayed  to  and  fro,  making  the  dark 
spots  move  and  change.  He  leaped  over  his  windowsill  and  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  shapes.  Above  him  the  sky  was  a  deep 
blue,  the  yellow  Hght  felt  warmer,  and  a  breeze  blew  through 
his  hair  and  clothes. 

His  entire  body  was  filled  with  a  strange  new  feehng,  it  was 
excitement,  and  as  he  approached  the  shapes,  he  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  among  friends.  "We  are  trees,"  said  the 
shapes,  bowing  gracefully.  From  all  around  him,  little  voices 
added:  "We  are  leaves,  we  are  roots,  I  am  the  trunk,  we  are 
birds."  He  touched  everything,  felt  everything,  his  hands,  his 
eyes,  his  nose  were  alert  as  never  before.  "We  are  shadows" 
said  the  dark  spots,  "come  play  with  us!"  He  tried  to  touch  the 
shadow  nearest  him,  but  his  hand  fell  right  through  it.  "You 
can't  touch  us,"  the  shadows  laughed,  "but  we  can  touch  you." 
They  flickered  around  him,  touching  him,  caressing  him,  end- 
lessly moving  and  fascinating  him.  He  ran  around  and  around, 
playing  with  the  shadows,  chmbing  the  trees,  watching  the 
birds  flit  from  one  branch  to  the  other.  Finally,  he  grew  sleepy 
and  tired,  so  he  lay  down  on  the  soft,  green  grass  and  closed  his 
eyes.  He  had  never  felt  so  happy  before. 

When  he  woke  up  again,  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  under  his 
window,  cold  and  cramped.  He  jumped  up,  confused  and 
frightened,  and  looked  out  the  window.  He  couldn't  see  any- 
thing but  the  endless  rows  of  uniform  buildings.  No  trees,  no 
shadows,  the  yellow  light  had  disappeared,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  monstrous  rows  upon  endless  rows  of  spotless,  shiny 
apartment  buildings.  He  felt  a  terrible  darkness  and  emptiness 
inside  himself  and  he  began  to  cry  bitterly.  He  had  never  cried 
before,  nor  had  he  ever  felt  such  a  great  loss  before.  But  as  he 
was  sobbing  he  felt  his  elbow  touch  something  on  the  window- 
sill.  He  looked  down  and  to  his  surprise  he  saw  the  queer, 
weightless  little  book  lying  there  next  to  his  arm.  He  stopped 
crying  and  picked  it  up,  he  held  it  in  both  hands  and  stared  at  it 
in  amazement.  Suddenly  he  knew  that  the  yellow  light  and  the 
trees  and  the  shadows  would  come  back  anytime  he  wanted 
them  to,  and  he  knew  that  many,  many  more  dehghtful  things 
were  in  store  for  him.  All  he  had  to  do  was  guard  the  little  book 
carefully  and  it  would  open  doors  for  him  and  make  fabulous 
things  happen. 


He  carefully  tucked  it  under  his  jacket  and  ran  to  his  au- 
tomom.  He  pressed  the  ON  button  and  let  her  bring  his  dinner 
and  books.  Strangely,  he  didn't  feel  the  usual  heaviness  as  he 
got  into  bed;  in  fact,  he  felt  hght  and  excited.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  the  beautiful  little  boy  fell  asleep  feeling  happy. 

—  J.  Magyar 


Your  Body 

has  a  strength 

destined  to  know  me. 

Wherever  my  fingers  touch  you 

I  find  a  kiss  that  seeks  my  lips 

as  if  my  hands  had  made  you  of  clay 

exactly  as  I  would  have  wished. 

Your  arms,  your  chest,  your  dreams 

and  special  parts 

are  missing  parts  of  me, 

stone  from  which  I'm  cut, 

cast  into  which  I  fit. 

We  are  one  river 

from  two  streams, 

sand  melted  into  one  glass. 

Before  we  met,  I  was  on  the  verge 

of  automation. 

As  metal,  I  would  have  rusted, 

corroded,  lost  sight, 

atrified. 

As  flesh, 

even  though  proverbial  worms 

eat  my  empty  carcass, 

I'll  stay  alive 

into  death, 

feeling  your  hands 

kneading  me  to  breath. 

—  Daniela  Gioseffi 


The  Ballad  of  Philippe  Petit 

— for  the  world's  greatest  rope  dancer 

Philippe  Petit  hangs  his  high  wire 
in  the  third  eye  of  God, 
fills  the  dull  air  with  blue  fire, 
all  alone  on  the  big  city  street, 
Little  Phillip,  Philippe  Petit. 

Philippe  Petit,  high  priest  of  daring, 
feels  wind  pulse  in  his  feet, 
flying  high  on  his  mystical  string, 
between  tall  towers  above  the  street. 
Little  Phillip,  Philippe  Petit. 

Little  Phillip  by  the  Golden  Fleece,   ^ 
making  Seventh  Avenue  sing. 
He  draws  a  magic  circle  of  chalk, 
rides  his  cycle  round  in  a  ring, 
Little  Phillip,  Philippe  Petit. 

Little  Phillip,  clown  gargoyle, 
spewing  light  on  the  grey  street, 
rope  dances  twirling  sticks  of  fire, 
bright  sparkle  of  the  dark  street, 
Little  Phillip,  Philippe  Petit. 

Philippe  Petit  juggles  fire  and  balls, 
winks  at  Zeus,  laughs  at  Mars, 
pulls  Newton's  beard,  sups  with  God, 
cycling  his  way  from  heaven  to  street. 
Little  Phillip,  Philippe  Petit. 

Little  Phillip,  when  we  get  there, 
you'll  surely  be  on  high, 
juggling  molecules  for  your  maker 
on  the  wide  streets  of  the  sky. 
Little  Phillip,  Philippe  Petit. 


Philippe  Petit,  The  King  of  Heaven 
has  a  brilhant  Httle  fool 
juggling  fire  at  his  footstool. 
A  light  on  the  dark  city  street, 
a  light,  a  light,  Philippe  Petit. 

—  Daniela  Gioseffi 


As  If  My  Body  Were  a  Neon  Sign 

(or  Leda  Weeps  to  Aphrodite ) 

In  his  clumsiness,  kind  Goddess, 
the  charming  boy  God  has  broken 
my  crystal  chalice.  A  silver  one, 
dancing  lights,  shall  replace  it 
and  catch  the  color.  Red  river 
flowing  from  my  lips,  as  I  prance, 
flows  from  my  lips  as  I  dance. 
My  belly  giggles  ancient  scars, 
laughs,  now,  at  the  future, 
laughs,  now,  at  the  past, 
laughs,  "I  am  young  enough  to  die, 
now,  at  last," 

and  cast  my  life  on  the  waters. 
I  see  patterns  of  bubbles  baked  in  bread, 
patterns  of  feathers,  wings  ^    ""'    ("Xl 
of  the  white  swan,  I  feed        ^^  "^  ^  11W 
at  the  lake,  burning  thoughts  ©N^.^i 

as  relevant  as  water.  .  .  . 

ripphng,  wet  wings,  soft  "^^ 

curving  curving  curving  of  the  neck, 
miraculous  sight,  sound,  smell, 
taste,  enough  reason.  ^    ^ 

My  bread  is  ascending  \  ^^' 

the  gullets  of  heaven. 

—  Daniela  Gioseffi 
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